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JEFFERSON’S LAW REPORTS. 
Mr. Jefferson’s executor has lately pub- 
lished a small volume of reports of decis- 
ions of the old General Court, which Mr. 
Jefferson had collected from the MS. re- 
ports of Barradall, Sir John Randolph and 
Hopkins, and some of them reported by 
Mr. Jetlerson himself Leavine out those 
cases which had been decided upon Ge- 
neral Evelish Law, Mr. Jetlerson  col- 
lected in this volume only such cases as 
related to our own peculiar — laws. 
Though that Court was composed of per- 
sons, whose learning and habits of life 
were wholly foreign from the legal pro- 
fession, and though there lay an appeal 
from its decisions to the King in Coun- 
cil; yet its judgments on our own peculiar 
laws, whether formed on correct principles 
If law or not, were, as Mr. Jeflerson ob- 
serves in the preface, of conclusive author- 
ity. As precedents, he says, they estab- 
lished authoratively the construction of 
our own enactments, and gave them the 
shape and meaning, under which our prop- 
erty has been ever since transmitted, and is 
regulated to this day. There are several 
cases in our supreme Court of Appeals, in 
which our Judges have recognised the au- 
thority of these precedents in the old Gene- 


ral Court, and admitted the competency of 


their decisions to fix the rules of property. 
As a book of authority, therefore, this pub- 
lication will be useful; and, as illustrating 
some of the doctrines of our earlier Juris- 
prudence, in their progress to their present 
maturity, it will be found exceedingly in- 
teresting to the members of the legal pro- 
fession. It is, perhaps, to be regretted 
that these cases were not published at an 
cutler period. It might have saved the 
Court of appeals, in some instances, from 
VOL. I. 17 





a departure, no doubt unintentional, from 
land marks, which had already been es- 
tablished, and which the Court designed 
to pursue, at the very time it was erring 
froin them. Where the rules of property 
have been judicially settled and promul- 
cated, it is not too much to say, that these 
rules, untess obviously inconsistent with 
the reason and spirit of the law, are sanc- 
tioned with an authority hardly Tess au- 
gust than the authority of a statute. By 
these rules the community regulate their 
transactions, and by them they estimate 
the security of their dearest rights. Any 
deviation from them afterwards, on the part 
of the Courts, is a trap to the confidence 
which reposes in the law, and becomes, as 
it were, an infraction of the faith of the law. 
Jurists therefore have considered it as more 
important to have a rule fixed and _ set- 
tled, than that such rule should be tlre most 
fit that could have been adopted. There 
have, no doubt, been rules prevailing in the 
practice of our Courts, or obtaining with the 
public in the disposition of property, and 
carrying with them, as was supposed, all 
the authority of law, which could only be 
referred to some precedent of the old Gen- 
eral Court, although the decisions which 
established them, had sunk into as profound 
oblivion as the sources of the common 
law. ‘These rules, tested by the strict ac- 
curacy of legal principles, were not per- 
haps at the time they were fixed, or might 
not now be considered, as_ sustainable. 
Notwithstanding any seeming descrepan- 
cy, or unfitness, they had their commence- 
ment in judicial sanction; a deference to 
this procured for them an acquiescence in 
the community, and usage familiarized 
them to the practice of the Courts and the 
concerns of life. The memorials, there- 
fore, of these antient decisions are addi- 
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tional safe guards for the stability of the law 
and strengthen the protection of property. 

The practice of farming the sub-shriev- 
ralty, and taking bond with security to the 
high sheriff for the payment of a certain 
sum as the consideration, with an agree- 
ment of indemnity, was for a long time 
fearlessly and generally pursued notwith- 
standing the 5 & 6. E. 6.c., against buying 
and selling of offices. It had been sanc- 
tioned by a decision of the old General 
Court as early as 1739. Goodloe v. Dud- 
ley, Jeffers: Rep. 59 : and an undisturb- 
ed usage, under this judicial license thence 
forward prevailed of thus disposing of 
the office. Fisher, accordingly, farmed 
the Shrievalty to Noel in 1789, taking 
bond in the usual mode for the payment 
of £35. The Court of Appeals, however, 
decided in 1802 (Noel v. Fisher 3. Call, 
215.) that the practice sanctioned for more 
than sixty years, was illegal, and the bond 
void as being within the stat: of Ed: 6. 
against buying and selling of offices.* 

In 1772, a question was brought before 
the General Court, at what time the bar- 
barous right, commencing in 1670, or per- 
haps at an earlier period, of making slaves 
of the aborigines of this continent was re- 
pealed by law. Robin v. Hardaway, Jef- 
fers: Rep: 109. It was elaborately argu- 
ed by Mason for the plaintiffs and Colo- 
nel Bland for the defendants. On the 
part of the plaintiffs, it was contended, 
i. That the law for enslaving the native. 
Indians of America was originally void, 
because it was contrary to natural right. 
2. That it was virtually repealed by an 
act of 1684, [1682 ?] or, what was the same 
in effect, that the former law was render- 
ed useless by that act. 3. If not repealed 
by that law, then it was repealed by an 
act of 1691, c. 9. (see 3. Hen. Stat. 69,) 
entitled “an act for free trade with In- 
dians,”” which repealed all former clauses 
of former acts of Assembly, limiting, re- 
straining and prohibiting trade with In- 
dians, and enacted that there should, 
thenceforward, be a free and open trade 


* Tt is understood that a similar question was 
lately brought again before the Court, and that 
the Court decided in favour of the legality of the 
transaction. 
the Stat; of Ed: 6. upon the question, the pro- 
viso introduced into our Jaw in 1792 which is 
modelled on the English stat. it is supposed 
would make our law now more favourable to 
the transaction. 


Whatever might be the effect of 





for all persons, at all times, and at all pla- 
ces, with all Indians whatsoever. This 
law, he contended, gave a right to the In- 
dians to come into our country to trade, 
and, therefore, gave them all incidents ne- 
cessary to the exercise of that right, as 
protection of their persons, properties &c., 
and, consequently, took from every other 
the right of making them slaves, and so far 
implied a repeal of the law which made 
them slaves. 4thly, he contended, that if 
the right had been repealed by neither of 
these, then it was actually repealed by act 
of 1705, c. 49, (see 3. Hen. stat. 447.) 
This act was entitled “an act concerning 
servants and slaves.” It enacted that all 
servants, imported and brought into this 
country by sea or land, who were not 
christians in their native country (except 
Turks and Moors in amity with her majes- 
ty and others that can make due proof of 
their being free in England, or any other 
Christian country, before they were ship- 
ped, in order to transportation hither) 
should be accounted and be slaves and, as 
such, be here bought. and sold, notwith- 
standing a conversion to Christianity after- 
wards. This act, Mason contended, de- 
scribed the persons who were thenceforth 
to be considered as slaves; but that two 
of the marks or characters, there required, 
did not apply to any Indians. For,’ first, 
they were not sérvants, that condition of 
life being unknown to them, nor were they 
ever shipped: whereas the same act de- 
scribes only such persons as could not 
make proof of their being free in some 
Christian country, before they were shipped 
for transportation hither; plainly design- 
ing such foreign infidels only as were 
brought hither by sea, and not the free 
aborigines of ‘this continent, whose rights 
we had sufficiently violated, when we took 
from them their lands, without adding far- 
ther aggravation by enslaving their persons. 
That act, having described who should be 
slaves, repealed all other acts, as far as 
they related to servants and slaves; and 
so the former law was repealed. He, in 
further explanation, said, that the act of 
1705 did indeed describe servants, brought 
in by land, as well as by sea, yet another 
part of the description was, that they shall 
have been shipped—that this explained 
what was meant by “ servants brought in 
by land,” viz. such as having been transport- 
ed by shipping to our neighboring colonies, 
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were afterwards brought here by ory of 
whieh there were formerly great numbers. 
The court adjudged that the right of mak- 
ing slaves of the Indians was neither repeal- 
ed by the act of 1684, [1682?] or by that of 
1691, for free trade with Indians; but 
that it was repealed by the act of 1705 
concerning servants and slaves. In con- 
formity with this precedent, the General 
Court, afterwards, in other cases, (Han- 
nah v. Davis 1777, cited 1. Tucker; Bl : 
Com: part 2. app: 47.) continued to de- 
cide that 1705, the period when the Law 
passed concerning servants and slaves, ter- 
minated the right of enslaving the aborigi- 
nes of this continent. So also after the 
establishment of the Court of Appeals, this 
Court decided, (Coleman vy. Dick 1. Wash 
233,) during the presidency of Pendleton, 
who was no doubt familiar with the decis- 
ions upon this subject in the old General 
Court, and the principles which governed 
them, that 1705 was the period, after 
which the Indians could not be made 
slaves, (see also Jenkins v. Tom 1. Wash 
123.) The Law, thus established by re- 
peated decisions of the old General Court, 
and of ¢he Court of Appeals, and, no doubt 
generally so understood throughout the 
country, was afterwards unsettled in 1808 ; 
and that too, no doubt, without any appre- 
hension in the Court that it was overruling 
any principles which had before been so- 
lemnly settled. The act of 1691 for free 
trade with the Indians had been re-enact- 
ed and engrafted verbatim in an act 
passed in 1705, entitled “an act for pre- 
vention of misunderstandings between the 
tributary Indians, and other her majesty’s 
subjects of this colony and dominion, and 
for a free and open trade with all Indians 
whatsoever.” (See 3. Hen: Stat : 468. 
‘Thus the Law for free trade seemed to bear 
date in 1705, as well as that concerning 
servants and slaves. This coincidence of 
date between the two acts, and the obscure, 
and perhaps doubtful, implication contain- 
ed in the word shipped, used in the latter, 
from which it would seem the General 
Court had inferred that the right was 
thereby repealed, have led to some strange 
misunderstandings in subsequent adju- 
dications. In the case of Pallas v. Hill, 
2. Hen. & Mum : 149, theCourt of Appeals 
seem to have confounded the two acts, 
and to have supposed, that it was solely by 
operation of the former act, that the Gen- 
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eral Court had decided that the right of 
enslaving the Indians had been taken 
away. The latter act was not at all advert- 
ed to. Judge Tucker had committed the 
same mistake, in his note to the 47th page 
of his appendix, vol. 1. Bl: Comm : part 2. 
Discovering, therefore, that the clause of 
the act of 1705, which permitted free trade 
with the Indians, was but the transcript of 
an earlier Law in 1691, the Court decided 
that 1691, and not 1705, as had been be- 
fore determined, was the period at which 
the right of enslaving Indians ceased. So 
strong was the impression of the Court, 
that the re peal of this'right was referrible 
to the act concerning free trade, and that 
it was under the authority of that act that 
the previous determinations had been made 
by the Courts, that Mr. Hay, who was 
counsel for the appellees was not permit- 
ted to contest the application of that act to 
the case then under consideration, and to 
« stir these solemn decisions of the Courts.” 
A MS. copy of the act of 1691 was 
thereupon procured from Mr. Jefferson, 
IIenning’s statutes not being then publish- 
ed. The question then turned wholly up- 
on the authenticity of the copy and the 
authority of the act; and the Court be- 
ing satisfied in these particulars, without 
hesitation established 1691, as the period, 
after which Indians could not be enslaved, 
instead of 1705, which had been fixed by 
all the previous decisions. ‘The Court ad- 
hered to 1691 in the subsequent case of 
Butt v. Rachael 4. Mumf : 209, (in 1814.) 
And it was again recognized in Gregory v. 
Baugh, 4. Rand : 611. (in 1827,) although 
Judges Green and Coalter did not seem 
satisfied that such an effect could reasona- 
bly be given to the law permitting free 
trade with the Indians, taken in connexion 
with the spirit displayed in other acts of 
the Legislature. It now appears from the 
publication of Robin v. Hardaway in Jef- 
ferson’s reports, that so far from its having 
been settled that the right of enslaving In- 
dians was repealed by the act for free 
trade, that directly the contrary was “ the 
solemn decision.””. When Mr. Jefferson fur- 
nished a copy of the act of Assembly, 
which was called for by the Court, he 
could have furnished, in the report of this 
case, a much more important document, 
the judgment of the General Court upon 
the very point in issue, deciding that that 
act of Assembly had no influence upon the 
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question. Tiedenteatty would, no mere 
have been conclusive upon the Court, ex- 
pressing as it did its aversion, to stirring 
former solemn decisions, and, from its def- 
erence to them, shewn in searching out 
the foundations, upon which, it was sup- 
posed, those decisions had been establish- 
ed. The departure in this case from set- 
tled rules of long standing is less to be re- 
gretted, because, whatever was thereby lost 
from the stability of the law was gained 
in favor of the liberty of many Indian de- 
scendants. Its tendency, however, was not 
less, on that account, to disturb titles, 
which had been reposing, for a length of 
time, under the sanction of former adjudi- 
cations ; or which may indeed have been 
acquired upon the faith of a rule, supposed 
to have been long settled. 

As slavery is the most striking peculiar- 
ity of our Law, regarding persons and pro- 
perty, the largest proportion, by far, of the 
cases, now published, arises out of the 
laws upon that subject. Many of these 
were produced by the inconsistent and 
anomalous character, with which property 
in slaves was at one time invested; being 
movable, in its nature, vet declared to be 
real, by law—governed by the rules of 
real property, as to some purposes, yet reg- 
ulated as personal, as to other purposes. 
It has been said in the Court of Appeals, 
that “the power of an owner to give a 
slave to one, and her future increase to 
another, results from the right of property, 
which the owner has in the accessions to, 
and increase and produce and issues of, 
his property, over which he may exercis¢ 
an absolute control for a time, limited on- 
ly by the policy of the law, to prevent per- 





petuities.? 2. Rand: 234-5 Rand : 
599. So the civil law has said, Eliam 
ea que fulura sunt legari possunt. 44.17. 


ff. de leg. 3. (Cooper’s Justinian 158,) and 
again, Quod in rerum natura ad hue non 
sil, lexari possed, veluli quid--quid illa an- 
cilla peperissit. 1: 24.10: delegat: 1. But 
in thecase of Spicer vy. Pope, Jeflers: Rep: 
43, a testator devised, for life, to his daugh- 
ter and her husband, the use of female 
slaves, “ except the increase of the said ne- 
gros,” afterwards given away. He gave 
to one of their sons, then in esse “ a necro 
child, the next that should be born.’ Ue 
also gave “unto his daughter’s children, 


_ that she should afterwards bear a negro 








child a piece, as it “shall please God the 
negro women shall bear them.” 

The queststion was, whether a bequest of 
such a possibility, as the unborn issue of a 
female slave to a legatee, in esse, or not in 
esse, was good. It was decided that the 
devise of negro children, who were not i 
esse at the testator’s death was void. Ina 
subsequent case, (Giles v. Mallecote, 55) 
it was contended, though not decided, that 
a devise of a negro child in ventre sa mere, 
was not a devise of a mere possibility, for 
then it had a sort of existence. Tus de- 
cision of the old General Court is certain- 
ly not reconcilable to modern decisions. 
In Kentucky it has been decided, that the 
owner of a female slave may by deed give 
all children which she may thereafter have 
to one of his children, and the female her- 
self to another. Banks v. Markesberry. 3. 
Litt: 280. 

Among the cases now published, is that, 
which at the time (1771) was deemed so 
important, in which the General Court de- 
cided that they possessed eclesiastical ju- 
risdiction, in general, and that, as an ecle- 
siastical Court, they might proceed to cen- 
sure or deprive a minister of the Episcopal 
Church of his cure and living, if there 
should be sufficient cause. (Godwin v. 
Lunan. Jeffers: Rep: 96) Mr. Wythe, 
who was counsel with Mr. Jefferson, con- 
tended, that upon the express terms of the 
act establishing the General Court, it pos- 
sessed ecclesiastical jurisdiction, which, as 
he took it for granted, proved that it had a 
power of depriving ecclesiastics. Mr. 
Jefierson, though he thought the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Court establish- 
ed beyond doubt, yet conceived it did not 
follow thence, that they might deprive the 
“ defendant of his parish, because visitation 
and deprivation are no parts of the oflice 
of an ecclesiastical judge.” The great 
stress therefore of Mr. Jefferson’s argument, 
in which much learning is displayed, is to 
prove, that our churches in Virginia were 
donatives, and that the King was the pa- 
tron; in whom the right of investiture and 
Visitation remained, although one right of 
patronage, viz. nomination, had been taken 
away from him; that the power of vi- 
sitation, which was the power then requir- 
ed to be exercised, was to be exercised by 
the King’s Chancellorhere. And that that 
Chancellor was to be found in the mem- 
bers of the General Court. This argument 
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learning and forensic talent. Great as may 
have been the merits of the argument, its 
force would scem to have been misapplied, 
to establish chancery jurisdiction overa case, 
which was theresubmitted, upon the grounds 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Evenif chan- 
cery were the jurisdiction to take cogni- 
zance of the case, it might still be a ques- 
tion, not the least difficult in the cause, to 
prove that the visatorial powers of the King, 
exercised in England by his chancellor, de- 
volved upon the General Court, as a part 
of the general equitable jurisdiction, with 
which that court was intrusted. It has 
been said, that until the General Court as- 
serted their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, in 
this case, over the clergy, attempts had been 
made, in vain, to punish the clergy for the 
most shameless profanation of their holy 
profession, of which some of them at that 
day were notoriously guilty—presenting, in 
the grossness of their immorality and irre- 
ligion, the most hideous and disgusting 
contrast with the evangelical purity dis- 
played in the character and deportment of 
the Episcopal clergy of the present times. 
The president of William and Mary Col- 
lege, who was commissary to the bishop of 
London, the diocesan of the Flock in Vir- 
ginia, disclaimed jurisdiction, in such cases, 
at least to the extent of deprivation, and so 
it was disclaimed by the consistorial court 
of the bishop of London. 

We have noticed a few of the cases 
contained in these reports, in order to dis- 
play in some degree the nature of the ques- 
tions decided, and their connexion with the 
present state of the law. ‘The work will 
be found worthy of forming a part of every 
lawyer’s library in our state, and as such, 
is recommended to the encourgement of 
the legal profession. 


X. 








THOUGHTS ON VISITING THE GRAVE OF 
JEFFERSON, 
Dark shades are gather'd o’cr thy place of rest! 
Thou! who within thy country’s bosom sleep- 
est 5 
And grief is swelling in each throbbing breast, 
Where fond affection hoards her treasures 
deepest ; 
But neither shades nor tears can cloud thy fame, 
Or dim the lustre of thine own great name! 
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of Mr. Jefferson’s has been spoken of by 
men of former times as a great display of 


Sleep, Patriot ! in thy lone and silent bed, 
And share that holy calm, which ne’er is 
broken ! 
For ere thy spirit to its rest had fled, 
It scatter'd round thee many a lovely token ; 
Unnumber'd blessings hast thou left-behind, 


Fruits of thy virtues! Blossoms of thy mind ! 


No trophy marks the deeds by thee perform'd ! 
No sculptur'd marble tells the world thy story; 
Fach feeling heart is with thy virtues warm’d : 
And for thy deeds, we read a nation’s glory ; 
Each clanee that sweeps o'er freedum’s chosen 
land, 
Proclaims the blessings scatter’d by thy hand. 


Fond, yearning hearts are near thy lowly tomb, 
And thoughts lie deep within cach mournful 
bosom ; 
Solemn and strange the spirit breathes its gloom, 
Like the dread simoom, o’er each cherish’d 
blossom 
Ordain’d by Hope to deck the dreary space 
Which must be travers'd in life’s joyless race. 


Away! nor let the bursting heart rebel ! 

Wild sorrow on the mind its spell is casting ! 
Away ye vain regrets! nor inly swell 

Until the sting of grief is deep and lasting. 
The mind may plunge beneath the stream of wo, 


Yet like the swan, the waters from it throw. 


But grief is Nature's mystery ! it clings, 

To the high purpos’d soul, in deadly seeming ; 
Vainly does Wisdom ope her hidden springs, 
The palsied sense heeds not the fountain stream- 

Ing 4 
One hand alone can heal affliction’s wound, 


One only balm for inward grief is found, 


Within Tis potent grasp, the strongest bands, 
That hold the heart enthralld, are briefly 
riven ; 
Sear'd by the touch of his Almighty hands, 
The idol from its inmost shrine is driven! 
Ifrs is the balm that heals the broken heart ! 
Ux soothes affliction’s most enduring smart! 
ZENOBIA. 











INSANITY. 





There are no cases, which can occur to 
the medical practioner, involving a more 
fearful responsibility, than those of insani- 
ty : none which require a greater share of 
acumen and discrimination or in which the 
consequences of an incorrect decision are 
more appalling. It may be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the reliance placed upon the 
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testimony of the physician should be as im- 


plicit as it generally is, and whether he is 
a better judge of the matter than others of 
equally strong reasoning powers, who are 
not of the medical profession : provided 
the opportunities for observation have been 
alike in both cases. 

The only advantage, possessed by the 
professional gentleman, and it certainly is 
an important one, consists in the habits of 
discrimination afforded by his constant at- 
tention to the minute shades of difference 
in disease; and this is probably, in some 
measure, the cause of the attention paid to 
his evidence in courts of justice. 

In elucidation of the difficulty, occasion- 
ally experienced, in detecting the morbid 
hallucinations, a few cases and remarks 
may be offered. 

Insane persons are very apt to convey 
incorrect notions to those who are either 
unacquainted with mental disorders, or 
who have not had sufficient opportunity for 
observing the particular patient. Fre- 
quently, their feelings are of a malignant 
character, whilst, at the same time, they 
are extremely cunning, and deceive and 
throw off their guard those, whose duty it 
it is to attend them. 

A lunatic having received, or fancied he 
received, an injury from his keeper in the 
lunatic asylum at Manchester, England, 
threatened to be revenged ; for which he was 
punished by confinement. “ Not liking this 
situation,” he remarked to a medical at- 
tendant, “ ] was induced to play the hypo- 
crite; I pretended extreme sorrow for hav- 
ing threatened him, and by an affectation 
of repentance induced him to release me. 
For several days I paid him great attention 
and lent him every assistance : he seemed 
much pleased with the flattery and became 
very friendly in kis behaviour towards me. 
Going one day into the kitchen, where his 
wife was busied, I saw a knife: this was 
too great a temptation to be resisted: | 
concealed it, and carried it about me. For 
some time afterwards the same friendly in- 
tercourse was maintained between us: but 
as he was one day unlocking his garden 
door, I scized the opportunity and plunged 
the knife up to the hilt in his back.’ 

One of the most important points for 
recollection is, that a person may be insane 
upon some particular subject, and capable 
of reasoning, not only accurately but with 
great ingenuity, on others: in such cases 
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we may he deceived as to the real mental 
condition of the individual, as, in the 
course of repeated examinations we may 
not be able to perceive the aberration. 
There are some cases on record which 
strikingly exemplify this difficulty, as well 
as the shrewdness and remarkable cunning 
and dissimulation of which some lunatics 
are capable. 

When the Earl of Bradford was brought 
before Lord Chancellor Loughborough to 
be examined upon application for a statute 
of lunacy against him, the Chancellor ask- 
ed him, “ How many legs has a sheep ?” 
“ Does your lordship mean,” answered Lord 
Bradford, “a live or a dead sheep ?” « Is 
it not the same thing ?” said the Chancel- 
lor. “ No, my Lord,” said Lord Bradford, 
“ there is much difference : a living sheep 
may have four legs, a dead sheep has only 
two. ‘There are but two legs of mutton, 
the two fore legs are shoulders.” 

Two of the most instructive cases, how- 
ever, bearing upon this subject, are con- 
tained in the celebrated speech of Lord, 
then Mr. Erskine, on the trial of James 
Hadfield, for shooting at George the third 
of England : the whole speech is, indeed, 
one of the greatest interest to both the 
professional and general reader. 

“1 well remember,” said Mr. Erskine, 
(“ indeed I never can forget it) that since 
the noble and learned judge has presided 
in this court, I examined for the greater 
part of a day, in this very place, an ,unfor- 
tunate gentleman who had indicted a most 
alectionate brother, together with the keep- 
er of a mad-house at Hoxton, for having 
imprisoned him as a lunatic; whilst ac- 
cording to his evidence he was in his per- 
fect senses. I was, unfortunately, not in- 
structed in what his lunacy consisted, al- 
though my instructions left me no doubt of 
the fact; but not having the clue, he com- 
pletely foiled me in every attempt to ex- 
pose his infirmity. You may believe that 
I left no means unemployed which long 
experience dictated : but without the 
smallest effect. ‘The day was wasted and 
the prosecutor, by the most affecting histo- 
ry of unmerited suffering, appeared to the 
judge and jury, and to a humane English 
audience, as the victim of the most wanton 
and barbarous oppression. At last Dr. Sims 
came into court, who had been prevented by 
business, from an carlier attendance ; and 
whose uume by the bye, I observe to 
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day in the list of the witnesses for the 
crown. From Dr. Sims, | soon learned 
that the very man whom [| had been above 
an hour examining, and with every possi- 
ble effort which counsel are so much in the 
habit of exerting, believed himself to be the 
Lord and Saviour of mankind; not merely 
at the time of his confinement, which was 
alone necessary for my defence ; but dur- 
ing the whole time that he had been tri- 
umphing over every attempt to surprise 
him in the concealment of his disease. I 
then affected to lament the indecency of 
my ignorant examination, when he express- 
ed his forgiveness, and said with the ut- 
most gravity and emphasis, in the face of 
the whole court, “Iam the Christ ;” and 
so the cause ended. Gentlemen, this is 
not the only instance of the power of con- 
cealing this malady ; I could consume the 
day if | were to enumerate them, but there 
is one so extremely remarkable that I can- 
not help stating it. 

“ Being engaged to attend the assizes at 
Chester upon a question of lunacy, and 
having been told that there had been a 
memorable case tried before Lord Mans- 
field in this place, | was anxious to pro- 
cure a report of it; and from that great man 
himself (who within these walls will ever 
be reverenced, being then retired in his ex- 
treme old age, to his seat near London, 
in my own neighbourhood,) I obtained 
the following account of it: “A man 
of the name of Wood,” said Lord Mans- 
field, “ had indicted Dr. Munro for keep- 
ing him asa prisoner (I believe in the 
same mad house at Hoxton) when he was 
sane. He underwent the most severe cxa- 
mination by the defendant’s council with- 
out exposing his complaint; but doctor 
Battye, having come upon the Bench by 
me, and having desired me to ask ‘him 
what was become of the Princess whom he 
had corresponded with in cherry juice, he 
showed in a moment what he was. He 
answered, that there was nothing at all in 
that, because having been (as every body 
knew) imprisoned in a high tower, and be- 
ing debarred the use of ink, he had no other 
means of correspondence but by writing 
his letters in cherry juice and throwing 
them into the river which surrounded the 
tower, where the Princess received them 
in a boat. There existed of course no 
tower, no imprisonment, no writing in cher- 
ry juice, no river,no boat; but the whole was 








| the inveterate phantom of a morbid ima- 
gination. | immediately,” continued Lord 
Mansfield, “ directed Dr. Munro to be ac- 
quitted ; but this mar, Wood, being a mer- 
chant in Philpot lane, and having been 
carried through the city in his way to the 
mad house, he indicted Dr. Munro over 
again, for the trespass and imprisonment in 
London, knowing that he had lost his 
cause by speaking of the Princess at West- 
minster; and such,” said Lord Mansfield, 
“is the extraordinary subtlety and cunning 
of madmen, that when he was cross-exa- 
mined on the trial in London, as he had 
successfully been before, in order to ex- 
pose his madness, all the ingenuity of the 
Bar, and all the authority of the Court, 
could not make him say a single syllable 
upon that topic, which had put an end to 
the indictment before, although he still had 
the same indelible impression upon his 
mind, as he signified to those who were 
near him; but conscious that the delusion 
had occasioned his defeat at Westminster, 
he obstinately persisted in holding it back.” 

Dr. Haslam, whose opportunities of in- 
vestigating insanity have been exceeded by 
few, and whose powers of discrimination 
and professional zeal are wholly unexcep- 
tionable, has given a case in his work on 
madness no less striking and instructive. 

“ An Essex farmer, about the middle age, 
had on one occasion so completely masked 
his disorder, that I was induced to suppose 
him well when he was quite otherwise. 
He had not been at home many hours, be- 
fore his derangement was discernible by 
all those, who came to congratulate him 
on the recovery of his reason. His impet- 
uosity and mischievous disposition daily 
increasing, he was sent to a private mad- 
house; there being at that time no vacan- 
cy in the hospital. Almost from the mo- 
ment of his confinement he became tran- 
quil and orderly, but remonstrated on the 
injustice of his seclusion. Having once 
deceived me, he wished much, that my 
opinion should be taken respecting the 
state of his intellects, and assured his 
friends that he would submit to my deter- 
mination. I had taken care to be well pre- 
pared for this interview, by obtaining an 
accurate account of the manner in which 
he had conducted himself. At this exam- 
ination, he managed himself with admira- 
ble address. He spoke of the treatment he 
had had received trom the persons under 
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whose care |] 
kind and fatherly : he also expressed him- 
self as particularly fortunate in being un- 
der my care, and bestowed many hand- 
some compliments on my skill in treating 
this disorder, and expatiated on my sagaci- 
ty in perceiving the slightest tinges of in- 
sanity. When I wished him to explain 
certain parts of his conduct and particular- 
ly some extravagant opinions, respecting 
certain persons and circumstances, he dis- 
claimed all knowledge of such circum- 
stances, and felt himself hurt, that my 
mind should have been poisoned so much 
to his prejudice. Ile displayed equal sub- 
tlety on three other occasions when [ visit- 
ed him; although by protracting the con- 
versation, he let fall sufficient to satisl'y my 
mind that he was a mad-man. In a short 
time he was removed to the hospital, where 
he expressed great satisfaction in being un- 
der my inspection. 

The private mad-house, which he had 
formerly so much commended, now became 
the subject of severe animadversion; he 
said that he had there been treated with 
extreme cruelty ; that he had been nearly 
starved, and caten up by vermin of various 
descriptions. On enquiring of some con- 
valescent patients, I found, (as 1 had sus- 
pected) that I was as much the subject of 
abuse, when absent,as any of his supposed 
enemies ; although to my facehe was cour- 
teous and respectful. More than a month 
had elapsed, since his admission into the 
hospital, before he pressed me for my opi- 
nion; probably confiding in his address, 
and hoping to deceive me. At length he 
appealed to my decision, and urged the 
correctness of his conduct during confine- 
ment as an argument for his liberation. 
But when I informed him of circumstances 
he supposed me unacquainted with, andas- 
sured him that he was a proper subject for 
the asylum which he then inhabited, he 
suddenly poured forth a torrent of abuse: 
talked in the most incoherent manner: in- 
sisted on the truth of what he had former- 
ly denied: breathed vengeance against his 
family and friends, and became so outrage- 
ous that it was necessary to order him to 
be strictly confined. Ile continued in a 
state of unceasing fury for more than fif- 
teen months.” 

There are other strange instances of 
mental alicnation on record : for example, 
a certain Simon browne, a dissenting cler- 


1¢ was then placed, as most 














gyman in England, believed, for many years 
before his death, that God had annihilated 
his soul, yet he discovered no defect in 
understanding upon any other subject: and, 
in the memoirs of the Count Maurepas, we 
are told that one of princes of the house 
of Bourbon supposed himself to be a plant, 
and, after having fixed himself in his gar- 
den, called upon his servant to come and 
water him: yet. notwithstanding this strange 
alienation, he was sensible in conversation 
upon all other subjects and remarkably ac- 
curate in the management of public and 
private business. 

In such cases as those which have been 
detailed, it will be obvious, that we may 
be frequently deceived as to the real con- 
dition of the patient’s mind and may not, in 
the course of repeated interviews, be able 
to appreciate the abberration. It is hence 
essential, that we should have some previ- 
ous knowledge of the individual, in order 
that we may become acquainted with his 
prevailing opinions, and, also, with his pro- 
pensity to act on them; to ascertain, as 
Haslam has properly remarked, his capri- 
cious partialities and unfounded resent- 
ments, and whether he meditates his own 
destruction or secks to take away the life 
of another. A successful examination is 
not to be effected by directly selecting the 
objects of his delusion, for he will immedi- 
ately perceive the drift of such inquiries 
and endeavour to evade or pretend to, dis- 
own them: the purpose will be more ef- 
fectually answered, by leading him to the 
origin of his malady, and tracing the con- 
secutive series of his actions and his asso- 
ciation of ideas: in going over the road 
where he has stumbled he will infallibly 
trip again: and it is of the utmost im- 
portance for the medical practitioner to 
bear in mind, that if, ina case of actual 
insanity, he should fail, from inattention, or 
from mistake, to expose the real condition 
of the patient’s intellect, and he should be 
pronounced not lunatic, he would be set 
at liberty to pursue the dictates of his peri- 
lous volition, squander his property, or be 
the cause of loss of property or even of 
life to others. 

‘These remarks are equally applicable to 
the opinion, which the medical practition- 
er may be called upon to give and to the 
judgment which he may form, regarding 
tle restoration of the insane to health. If he 
be found toact as he did in health, if, when 
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the halinaiieaianis of his ; insanity are lies 


red to, he does not dwell upon them, does 

not associate them incorrectly ; if his con- 
duct resembles to a certain extent that 
which is usual in civilized society or in the 
society in which he has been educated; if 


his countenance does not exhibit the wild 


stare of the maniac or the dejection of the 
melancholic ; if he is found in this con- 
dition repeatedly and if he is uniform and 
coherent ; if he sleeps as in health, com- 
plains of fatigue after exertion and express- 
es a desire for food, it may be safely pro- 
nounced, in the course of a few weeks, 
that the insanity has disappeared. 
ZY. 











CENTRE OF POPULATION. 





I have nowhere seen any method pro- 
posed, by which the centre of population 
of a country may be accurately determin- 
ed ; and as this isa problem with which 
many questions of political interest are 
connected, and which I think capable of a 
satisfactory solution, I have chosen it for 
the subject of the present communication. 

It is supposed that we are acquainted 
with the manner in which the population is 
distributed over the portion of country to 
which our problem is to be applied. In 
the United States, the decennial census af- 
fords us this information, by stating, sepa- 
rately, the numbers contained in the differ- 
ent counties, and even in the townships, 
where this useful subdivision exists. 

With these data, a very simple and plau- 
sible method of finding the centre of pop- 
ulation, seems to be presented to us. It 
consists in determining the position of two 
lines, each of which shall bisect the popu- 
lation of the district in question, or divide 
it into two equal parts. The point of in- 
tersection of these lines, it has been sup- 
posed, will be the centre of population of 
the district. This method was applied, by 
Mr. Jefferson, to the State of Virginia, 
while the discussions were going on, as to 
the most proper site for ‘the University. 
It is certainly specious, and may often give 
a tolerable approximation to the truth ; but, 
that it is not founded on correct principles, 
will appear from the following considera- 
tions. 


First, it is entirely independent of the 


position of the population, on the different | 
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for example, a line of this kind, drawn par- 
allel to the mountains, will, cccording to 
the census of 1820, pass nearly through 
Louisa Court House. Now it would still 
do so, if the mass of the transmontane po- 
pulation, instead of being, as it really is, in 
the Great Valley, were distributed along 
the banks of the Ohio, or were even remov- 
ed to a more distant region. Consequent- 
ly, in all these cases, the centre of popula- 
tion would be the same :—a result at va- 
riance with every rational view of the sub- 
je et 

But there is a second objection which is 
equally fatal. It is easily shown, that all 
the bisecting lines will not pass through a 
common point; but that there will be, in 
fact, as many centres of population indicat- 
ed, by this method, as there are pairs of 
these lines considered ; so that it will lead 
to conclusions that are contradictory, and 
therefore false. 

The method of bisecting lines must con- 
sequently be rejected. ‘To determine the 
true principle, let us suppose the simple 
case of two towns, placed at a given dis- 
tance from each other. If their popula- 
tions be equal, it is evident that their cen- 
tre of population will be in the middle of 
the line which joins them ; but if they be 
unequal, this will no longer be the case, 
but the centre must be nearer to the larger 
town, and as much nearer, as the numbers 
of the larger town exceed those of the 
smaller. If, for example, the towns were 
thirty miles apart, and had one thousand 
and two thousand inhabitants respectively, 
the centre of population would be twenty 
miles from the former, and ten from'‘zthe 
latter. 

This conclusion is founded on the only 
rational notion which it seems to me pos- 
sible to form of a centre of population, in 
the case which we have supposed, and 
which evidently requires that this point be 
situated nearer to that place where the 
numbers are greater. It is moreover suit- 
ed to the most usual and useful application 
made of the problem which we are consid- 
ering, namely, to determine the place where 
all the inhabitants, or delegates proportion- 
al to them in number, should meet, for the 
transaction of business. Now justice re- 
quires that the amount of travelling should 
be the same from one town as from the 
other, and the point which we have determ- 
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ined, and that alone, answers thie condi- 
tion. If we suppose the larger town to 
send twenty representatives, and the small- 
er ten, each of the twenty would go ten 
miles, and each of the ten, twenty, to reach 
the centre of population ; and the sum of 
the distances travelled, by each party, 
would be the same, or two hundred miles, 
—so that an equal burden of inconveni- 
ence and expense would be borne by the 
two communities, and thus equal justice 
would be done. I know that other princi- 
ples might be proposed, for determining the 
place of rendezvous. Thus it might be 
required to be the point, at which the rep- 
resentatives could mect, with the least to- 
tal amount of travelling, and consequently 
at the least cost for mileage. But this 
point would evidently be at the larger town 
itself; so that the whole inconvenience of 
removal would fall upon one party. ‘The 
injustice of this result is manifest; and 
will become glaring, if we suppose the two 
places to be nearly equal in numbers.— 
Again, we might be require< to select the 
point, at which the representatives could 
meet in the shortest possible time, and 
which is midway between the two places. 
But this principle would be as unjust as the 
former ; and, if we suppose the towns very 
unequal in population, we cannot fail to be 
struck with its absurdity. If a thousand 
men had business to transact with ten 
men, who would propose that they should 
meet them half way, for this purpose ? 

It becomes necessary, now, that I extend 
the principle established for the simple case 
which [ have considered, to any number 
of places, and to a population distributed, 
in any manner, over the territory which it 
occupies. Fortunately the labor of this 
investigation may be saved by a remark, 
which the reader has probably not failed 
already to make, and which is, that the 
principle I have employed for determining 
the centre of population of two places, is 
the same as that by which we find the com- 
mon centre of gravity of two weights. In 
their extension, these principles will still 
remain the same, and lead to the same re- 
sults. In fact, if we suppose weights pro- 
portional to the population, and distributed 
in the same manner, the centre of gravity 
and the centre of population will coincide. 
We may employ, therefore, for the deter- 
mination of the latter point, the same me- 
thods which are used for the former, and 
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prrarge are given in every book of mechan- 
ics. 

My first researches, on this subject, were 
directed to the state of Virginia ; and the 
process which I followed was purely me- 
chanical, and was conducted as follows.— 
Asmall mapof the state was glued to a sheet 
of thick pasteboard, and every part beyond 
the proper boundary of the state was cut 
away. ‘The map was thus loaded equally 
over its whole extent, in such a manner, as, 
according to the analogy which we have 

established above, would correspond to a 
population equally distributed over the sur- 
face of the state. I now found the point 
by which the map could be supported in a 
horozontal position; and | thus ascertain- 
ed, that the Centre of Uniform Population 
of Virginia, is in Rockbridge county, about 
twelve miles north of Lexington. The no- 
tion of a uniform population can, indeed, 
never be realized; but the point which we 
have determined is still interesting, from 
the circumstance of its being also the Ter- 
ritorial Centre of the state. 

I next proceeded to investigate the cen- 
tre of actual population, according to the 
census of 1820. For this purpose, it was 
necessary, first, to remove all the confusion 
that would arise from the weight of the 
map itself; and this I did, by attaching a 
string to the centre of gravity of the map, 
passing this string over a pulley fixed to a 
frame, and hanging a weight, at the other 
end of it, equal to that of the map. The 
map was thus suspended, in «quilibrio, 
and might be considered, in my further ex- 
periments, as without weight. It was next 
necessary, according to the method to be 
pursued, to attach to each county, a weight 
proportional to its population. The point 
of attachment ought properly to be the 
centre of population of the county; but, as 
I had no means of ascertaining this, I used 
the situation of the Court House, instead 
of it, supposing that they would correspond, 
very nearly, in most cases, and depending, 
as to the rest, upon a compensation of er- 
rors. I now pierced a hole through each 
of these points, and aflixed to it a loop, 
formed of thread. I next prepared a great 
number of weights, which were all formed 
of pieces of wire, bent into a sharp angle, 
so as to hang conveniently to the loops. 
The smallest, intended to represent one 
hundred inhabitants, were made of fine pi- 
ano Wire, and weighed about a grain each. 
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The others were made to represent the 
greater numbers, up to ten thousand, and 
were formed of wire of different thicknesses. 
These weights are easily prepared, because 
there is but one of each kind to be regulat- 
ed by the balance, the others being after- 
wards made by taking equal lengths of the 
sane wire. ‘lhe map was now suspended 
by the counter-weight mentioned above, 
and was also supported in slings. 

Things being thus arranged, I suspend- 
ed, below each county, a weight propor- 
tional to its total population, true to the 
nearest hundred, as given in the census of 
1520; and, when the map was fully load- 
ed, in this way, |] found the point by which 
it could be supported, clear of the slings, 
in a horizontal position. This point was, 
at the same time, the centre of gravity of the 
loaded map, and the Centre of Total Popula- 
tion of the state. It is in Fluvanna, about 
five miles south east of the middle of the 
county. By the same process, I ascertain- 
ed, that the centre of population of the 
countries west of the Blue Ridge, is in the 
south western part of Pendleton county ; 
and that the centre of the population east 
of the Blue Ridge, is on the James River, 
about five miles from Richmond. 

I next found, from the data furnished by 
the census, the number of white inhabi- 
tants in each county, and, by repeating, 
with these numbers, the process just de- 
scribed, I ascertained that the Centre of 
White Population of Virginia, in 1820, was 
in Albemarle county, eight or ten 
south west of Charlottesville. 

By adding to the free inhabitants of each 
county three fifths of the slaves, | now de- 
termined their representative numbers, as 
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established by the constitution of the Uni- 
ted States; and J then found, that the Cen- 
tre of Federal Representation of Viewinin, | 
was in Fluvanna, about five miles west of | 
the middle of the county. 

My last operation was to find the Centre 
of the Slave Population, which I ascertained 
to be in the south eastern part of Gooch- 
land county, on the James River. 

The process which I have thus describ- 
ed and applied, requires some skill, and 
much time and patience. The following, 
which is founded on the general method 
for determining the common centre of era- 
vity of any number of bodies in a plane, is 
to be preferred to it, on Many accounts.— 








Assume two lines, at or beyond the bor- 


ders of your map ; for example, a parallel 
of latitude to the south, and a meridian to 
the west of it. Measure, by the scale of 
the map, the distance of the supposed cen- 
tre of population of each county, north of 
the parallel, and east of the meridian. 
Multiply the population of each county by 
these two distances, and call the results 
north products, and east products, respect- 
ively. Divide the sum of the north pro- 
ducts, by the whole population of the state, 
and the quotient will be the distance of the 
centre of population, north of the assumed 
parallel. Divide, in like manner, the sum 
of the east products, by the whole popula- 
tion, and the quotient will be the distance 
of the centre of population, east of the as- 
sumed meridian. 

I have applied this method, with some 
care, to the state of Pennsylvania, where 
there have been many disputes, at differ- 
ent times, as to the proper location of the 
seat of government. The result which I 
obtained shows, that the Centre of Popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania, in 1820, was in 
Perry county, about five miles south west 
of the point at which the Juniata river 
enters the Susquehanna, and about seven- 
teen miles north west of Harrisburg, the 
present capital of the state. This centre of 
population is nearly sixty miles distant from 
the centre of territory, which is at Belfont, 
in Centre county. 

The very unequal manner in which the 
population of Pennsylvania is distributed, 
made me curious to compare the result of 
my method, with that of the bisecting 
lines; and I find, that the parallel of lati- 
tude and the meridian, which divide the 
population equally, intersect each other in 
the south east corner of Dauphin county, 
about ten miles south, and thirty miles 
cast, of the truce centre of population. —In- 
decd, a little reflection will show, that this 
method, in which distance does not enter 
as an clement, will always throw the ap- 
parent centre of population too near to 
those portions of the state where the popu- 
lation is most dense. 

The last investigation to which IT appli- 
ed my method, was to determine the cen- 
tre of representative population of the 
United States, for the different periods 
at which the census has been taken. 
"The following are the results which 1 ob- 
tained ; but, as | used a very small map, 
and did not attempt great accuracy, | ¢ive 
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them only as approximations.—In 1790, 
the centre of federal representation was in 
Frederick county, Maryland, near the Penn- 
sylvania line, on the meridian of Washing- 
ton, and about fifty miles north of thatcity. 
—In 1800, thecentre of representation was 
in the same county, forty six miles north, 
and twenty seven miles west, of Washing- 
ton.—In 1810, this centre was in. Wash- 
ington county, Maryland, fifty three miles 
north, and forty nine west, of Washington 
city.—In 1820, the centre of federal repre- 
sentation was in Monogahela county, Vir- 
ginia, fifty four miles north, and one hun- 
dred and sixty nine miles west, of Wash- 
ington. 

These changes in the centre of popula- 
tion of the United States, present a new 
and interesting view of the march of popu- 
lation in our country. It is very remarka- 
ble, that, for thirty years, this point should 
have changed so little in its latitude,—the 
variations from the mean scarcely exceed- 
ing four miles. Is progress to the west, 
is, as we should Lave anticipated, very 
rapid. At the next census, in all proba- 
bility, it will be found in the state of Ohio. 

TREVOR. 











CONTRASTS OF LOVE. 





** Wonder it is to see in diverse mindes 

* How diversly Love doth his pageaunts play, 

*¢ And shewes his powre in variabie kindes.”’ 
Spencer’s Faery Queene. 





Messrs. Editors—You are aware, no 
doubt, that sympathy is one of the greatest 
sweeteners of life. I have an honest, though 
humble neighbour, who, lately, in the fal- 
ness of his heart and in the absence of such 
consolation at home, called upon me to un- 
burther his bosom, with the hope that I 
might be able to pour balm upon. its 
wounds. 

He is a married man, and happy would 
he be, could the evil stop here ; but it ap- 
pears, from his confessions, that his better 
half very early laid claim to full two thirds 
of his authority, and that, long since, she 
has even succeeded in that most perilous 
of all matrimonial undertakings, yleped 
castigation. She has literally flogged him 


“full many atime and oft.” When lappeal- 
ed to his manly feelings, he seemed con- 
scious of its force, and spoke of times when, 
spurred by it, he felt a desperate courage 
to assert his rights. 


But that zeal is now 
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considerably abated by the steady pressure 
ofhis lovelysteamer. She proves,as he said 
“ right stiff upon a wind.” “In my own de- 
fence,” he concluded, “I have tried all 
kinds of manoeuvres and, although, at times, 
I appeared to be gaining ground by the 
faithful backing of a corner, I have always 
found that my wife had the odds in her fa- 
vor when requested to draw off. I have 
lost ground by inches and now find it bet- 
ter to get out of the squall, by a pop into 
fresh air, as soon as the chips begin to fly.” 

What is to be done gentlemen ‘—I gave 
the poor fellow what advice I could, recom- 
mending him by all means to continue to 
be pacific, and, in order to strengthen him 
in this undertaking, I informed him that 
there was once a celebrated Athenian phi- 
losopher, much in the same dilemma as 
himself, who, after having listened to his 
wife’s scolding tongue and encountered up- 
on his head the contents of a vessel of dir- 
ty water, ventured to joke before his angry 
deity, by observing cooly that “ after thun- 
der there generally falls rain.” I may have 
been wrong in my advice, as I well remem- 
ber Virgil’s maxim, “una salus victis nul- 
lam sperare salutem ;” but desperation is 
a strong word, and requires hot work to 
sustain the requisite momentum. 

After my hen-pecked friend had taken 
his leave, his fate continued to impress my 
mind very forcibly, and,from a special case, 
I gradually rose to the contemplation of 
love’s contradictions. “ Unintelligible pas- 
sion,” I exclaimed, “how frequently has 
thy sublimity been the poet’s theme, and 
yet, alas! how often hast thou laid thyself 
open to the censures of the moralist and 
philosopher !” 

Who can define love ? Dryden, I believe, 
being once asked what love was, replied 
that it was a thing he had often seen, felt, 
and heard of, but never could understand. 
This is not to be wondered at; for even 
when authors take the same side, they weak- 
en their cause by exaggeration. One au- 
thor calls love “ the resting place between 
heaven and earth.” Milton says it is “the 
scale by which to heavenly love we may 
ascend.” Plato considers it an interposi- 
tion of the gods in behalf of the young. 
Another writer remarks that it is sufficient 
to make us adore a deity even in a coun- 
try peopled by atheists. There are innu- 
merable written opinions upon this subject, 
and I cannot but think that some of your 
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‘edagiinns wnaienien Ww ad be ne re- 
warded by collecting them for the public 
eye. I have chosen the foregoing merely 
as a peace offering for any old bachelor 
remarks which may follow. 1 am desirous 
of stepping off with my best foot foremost. 

It has justly been remarked, that of all 
miseries upon earth, there can be nothing, to 
a man of refinement, so entirely odious to 
the soul as that of being chained to an in- 
solent, vain, vulgar, half educated woman. 
Nor is there a fate more sickening to the 
imagination, than that of a .nild, modest, 
delicate and affectionate woman, doomed 
to waste her beauties and her sympathies in 
behalf of 

* An eating, drinking, bargaining, slandering, man !”? 

Is it not truly remarkable, that, while all 
animated nature is swayed by this burning 
passion, this devotion to the service of each 
other, rational beings arethe only creatures 
who continue to work discord out of it? 
Wheresoe’er I roam abroad, through mea- 
dow or through wood, the constancy of 
simple love presents itself. The plaintive 
doves rise from their covert, side by side ; 
while the industrious wren fills with do- 
mestic joy the chambers of some time-worn 
scull. ‘These have not sworn to plighted 
faith, nor felt the sacred influence of the 
hymeneal altar ; yet, what a lesson do they 
present! Iam far from denying atfiection 
to our race, but I do suspect that love is a 
much injured term. It soon dies when not 
natural, and too often has but a romantic 
existence. The fable of Cupid and Ante- 
ros teaches the same moral. 

Before the birth of the latter, Love had 
ever a childish appearance, but afterwards 
attained to strength and durability. Inthe 
presence of Anteros, Cupid was always 
fresh and young, because, although the lat- 
ter was the god of love, his brother alone 
could make it mutual. Neither can I cre- 
dit the force of love, which warms the 
vaunting heart. Anacreon very often 
boasted, yet fails to convince us, that he 
felt it. True love, like the running stream, 
is always deepest, where there is but little 
bubbling. The Anacreons, of more mo- 
dern days, equally fail when they attempt 
to etherize this passion. We must admire 
the theoretic warmth, while we lament the: 
sad experience of the poet who hath sung : 
‘« There’s bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 
When two that are linked in one heavenly tie, 

With hearts never changing and brow never cold, 
Love on through all ills and love on till they die, 
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One hour of a passion so sacred, is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss: 
For oh! if there bean elysium on earth, 
It is this—it is this.’’ 
The truth is, love is so variable, that the 
Romans saw the necessity of appointing 
guardian deities for many of its stages. 
One of these tied the nuptial band; a sec- 
ond conducted the bride to her home; a 
third kept her from gadding ; a fourth pre- 
served unity of soul, and a fifth took charge 
of reconciling the parties when any differ- 
ence occurred. Modern love has much 
the same existence. Its stability rests 
upon mutual concessions, by which the 
contracting parties arrive at a medium 
standard. ‘hey thus learn, not only to 
tolerate but esteem each other for the sa- 
crifice; and, before long, attachment springs 
up from the cultivated soil, to bloom 
through life. To the want of this moder- 
ation, after the life-enduring knot has been 
tied, may be attributed most of love’s con- 
tradictions. It often, then, appears like 
the electric fluid, drawing together bodies 
which no sooner meet than they repel each 
other, without any very obvious alteration 
of matter to account for the change. Dis- 
appointment too often renders us preju- 
diced, so that we are apt to rest our theo- 
ry or definition upon particular cases. 
Thus, perhaps, we may attribute to the ill- 
favored Birmingham widow whom Dr. 
Johnson made his wife, the surly opinion 
given by him that “ love is the wisdom of 
the fool and the folly of the wise.” But 
are there not contradictions enough to in- 
duce a wary old bachelor or a fading 
beauty to exclaim, that there is no happi- 
ness in matrimony ? My maiden aunt is 
very sensitive upon the subject of the 
beaux of former days. She always bridles 
herself up, observing that she could have 
picked from the flower of the country, had 
she chosen to encourage the vile growth. 
Her philosophy is, unfortunately, that of 
necessity ; but the circumstance sufficient- 
ly shows how very easily arguments may 
be advanced against this natural, (though 
alas ! too frequently artificial) alliance. 
Women have been styled “ the fair defects 
of nature ;” but it is only the ungenerous 
or unmanly who will tolerate such an idea. 
Chesterfield, notwithstanding his relish for 
politeness, has considered them as “ toys;” 
but this is an equal degradation to the 
cause of love. Although domestic scenes 
are not unfrequently seasoned with dis- 
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will whenever there is any appearance of 
disinter rested, personal devotion, it almost 
always characterizes the wife. In all vi- 
cissitudes of health and fortune she holds 
no undivided joy. 

*©Oh woman! fn our hours of ease 

Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade, 

By the light quivering aspen made— 

—When pain and anguish wring the brow 

A ministering angel thou !”? 

Love owes much of its force to imagin- 
ation. This, at least, is the case at its com- 
mencement, and the difficulty consists, un- 
questionably, in not permitting ourselves 
to become charmed to blindness, before we 
closely observe character. My honest 
neighbour, no doubt, once thought his 
spouse matchless, (and, no doubt, he still 
entertains the same opinion of her in ano- 
ther sense of the word,)—but le has 


long since, to his sorrow, seen too much of 


her to be very iinaginative upon the sub- 
ject. She now sfands, as he expressed 
himself inside oul before him ; and, although 
he takes distant views of her as he would 
of a volcano, he can no longer be called 
blind to her failings. Had he looked 
her eye in a strong light, he might per- 
haps have seen fire, and learnt to avoid his 
present fate. 

Love shows its manifold contradictions 


by a total disregard of color whether of 


the body or the mind. ‘The human family 
is deeply divided, and stands, one half in 
the shade and the otier in the sun shine ; 
yet love finds its objects in both portions. 
It occupies the heart of the sable beauty 
with as much force as it does that of her 
rosy-cheeked rival, and generally with 
less inconsistency. Is net this unpardon- 
able? When shall we look for ideal 
beauty ? Does the same passion stir the 
“fair sex” of both colors, or is there a 
blind god for each ¢ The latter seems so 
probable that I cannot but wonder how 
Stothard, in his picture of the sable Venus, 
could allow her ladyship to be accompani- 
ed by no fewer than nine loves, without 
putting the marks of the shoe brush upon, 
at least, one of them. I have some curi- 
osity to know who officiated between 
Othello and Desdemona whose love de- 
stroyed itself. There is a great difference, 


it is true, between a Moor and coast of 


Guinea man, yet it must be acknowledged 
by all, that our blind boy, it he went upon 
that service, acted a very disinterested part. 





—_————— 
Nothing but pr pay parr have requited 
him—perhaps fees from both parties. Jn 
such instances we witness one of love’s 
strongest contradictions. The tender 
flame which lights the eye of the negro 
when he conducts his sweetheart to the 
field—the honeyed words which fall for- 
ever from his coaxing tongue—the murky 
blush which mantles o’er her cheek and 
downcast look, too fast confessing on it- 
self—are not these the same out-pourings 
of the soul, which rise within ourselves ? 
In vain we seck to add new charms; the 
same fire burns within us ; this is even, 
handed justice, and is far more palatable 
than are those monstrous contrasts which 
we daily witness. How often do we sce 
beauty united to deformity? Yet the 
contrasts of color, shape, and feature, fall 
infinitely short of those which characterise 
our minds when we embark upon the 
“ocean of wedlock.” 

Picty isthen often connected with irreli- 
gion, meekness with passion, amiability 
with iil temper, humility with vain boast- 
ing, delicacy with coarseness, confidence 
with suspicion, modesty with impudence, 
firmness with despondency, sobriety with 
intemperance, industry with idleness, and, 
in short, all the varied shades of virtue with 
their counterparts of vice. No age, no 
uniformity or difference in years can eflect- 
ually prevept the public exhibition of some 
of them. Thousands are bound together 
more dissimilar than the living and the 
dead. Nay love is even more cruel than 
Mezentius, for both of his victims are 
alive !—Ilere, however, | must stop; though 
Love docs not. If I proceed much farther 
| may have a great deal to answer for. 
Adieu gentlemen. Remember my sorrow- 
ing neighbour. 

N. 

March 9th. 1829, 
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Public Examinalion.—( Continued from 
mage 1 27. ) 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
Histor Ys Se. 

I. State the reason why history has been di- 
vided into ancie nt and modern; and account for 
the appellation of ancient and modern Europe ? 

2 What we re the prine ipal events in the fifth 
ce ntury ? State the immediate consequences. 

3. State “eh principal occurrences in Britain 
and Italy in the sixth century. 

















4 For what is the seventh century most re- 
markable ? State circumstances. 

5. Give a statement of the principal events of 
the eighth century, and give the names of those 
men who shone with particular splendour at that 
period. 

6. What was the origin of the Pope’s secular 
power? State circumstances. 

7. State the principal events of the ninth cen- 
tury ; give the etymology of Normans, Norman- 
dy, English, England. 

3. Which Saxon King had united under his 
sway the seven kingdoms of the heptarchy of 
England? What English King is most eminent 
in that period? Give a brief account of what he 
did. 

9. What is the etymology of Poland and that 
of Russia ? What was the antient name of 
France ? What is the Etymology of its modern 
name. 

10. What Emperor of Germany did most for 
the civilization of that country ? State what he 
did. 

11. State the most important event of the 
eleventh century with respect to Eneland. 
Which pope set first the example to his sue- 
cessors, of what excomimunications could ef- 
fect ? State circumstances. 

12. Who was the most powerful sovereign 
during the 12th. century in Europe, and what 
was the foundation of his power? State the most 
important events of that period. 

13. What were the events that proved most 
beneficial for English liberty? State the results 
that sprang from the crusades, with respect to 
Europe in general and Germany in particular. 

14. What are the present boundaries of 
France, its longitude and latitude, together with 
its population ? 

15, What is the present form of government 
in France? Describe it. 

16. What is now, the number of members in 
















the chamber of deputies, and the number of 


members in the chamber of peers ? How are they 
appointed ? 

17. Into how many provinces was France di- 
vided before the revolution ? 

IS. State the progressive aggrandizement of 
France from the commencement of the revolu- 
tion to the peace of Paris. 

19. What are the principal cities in France ? 
Describe thein. 

20. Give a brief account of the French !en- 
guage. 


Junior French Class. 


1. A good written translation into English of 


a portion of Voltaire’s Henriade. 

» 
a portion of Voltaire’s history of Charles XIL. 
King of Sweden. 

3. What difference, as to their precise meaning, 
is there between the imperfect, the preterite, 
and the perfect? Give some examples where 
these tenses are well employed. 

Under what circumstances is the article used 
in French, whev it is omitted in English. 

How are the following adjectives changed in 
the feminine gender: bon, heureux, juif, ture, 
chréticn, vieux, éterne! ? 

4. A good written erammatical analysis of a 
portion of the Henriade. 
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A good written translation into English of 
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5. A good oral translation of a portion of the 
Henriade, read with a good pronunciation and 
proper emphasis. 

6. A complete written conjugation of one of 
the irregular verbs. 

Senior French Class. 

1. A eood written translation into French of 
a portion of Sinollet’s history of England, not ex- 
cecding forty lines, to be chosen by the commit- 
tee on the spot. ; 

2. A good written translation into English of 
a portion of Voltaire’s Henr le. 

3. What kind of adjectives are generally put 
after the substantives ? 

When does the past participle agree with the 
nominative ? 

What is the etymology of aujourd hui ? 

4. A good translation ot a portion of the Hen- 
riade, read with a good pronunciation and pro- 
per emphasis. 

5. A good written grammatical analysis of a 
portion of the Henriade. 

6. A complete written conjugation of one of 
the irregular verbs. 

Junior Italian Class. 


1. A good written translation into English of 
a portion of 'Tasso’s Jerusalem delivered. Canto 
second ; sixteen lines; thirty-first and thirty- 
second stanzas. 

2. A gvod written translation into English, of 
a portion of Bentivoglio’s wars of Flanders ; 
chapter second, twenty lines. . 

3. How is the plural formed of the following 
nouns: citta, carita, bonta, gioventt, grido, 
muro, anello ? 

Of what gender are the following nouns: as- 
sioma, clina, diadema, dramma, epigramma, pi- 
aneta, poema, problema, stemma, sistema, sofa, 
mano, tema ? 

Under what circumstances is the article em- 
ployed in italian when it is omitted in English ? 
State an instance. 

4. A good written analysis of a portion of 
Tasso’s Jerusalem. 

5. An oral translation of a portion of Tasso’s 
Jerusalem, read with a good pronunciation and 
proper emphasis. 

6. A complete written conjugation of the ir- 
regular verb prendere. 

Junior Spanish Class. 


1. A good written translation into Spanish of 
a portion of Hume’s history of England. 

2. A good written translation into English of 
a portion of the Arancana. 

3. What is the difference between ser and es- 
tar ? 

What is the difference between haber and 
teuer ? 

Under what circumstances do you emplov el 
qual, Ia qual, los quales, las quales, instead of 
que . 

4. A good written grammatical analysis of a 
portion of the Araucana. 

5. An oral translation of a portion of any Spa- 
nish author, read with a good pronunciation and 
proper emphasis. 

6. A complete written conjugation of the verb 
poner. 
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~ Junior ‘Spanish ‘Con. 


1. A good written translation of a portion of 
the history of the conquest of Mexico. 

2. A good written translation of a portion of 
the Colmena Espanola. 

3. A good written grammatical analysis of a 
portion of the conquest of Mexico. 

4. What are the past participles of haber, po- 
ner, decir, morir ? 

What is the difference between me and mi, te 
and ee se and si? 

5. An oral translation of a portion of the Col- 
mena read with a good pronunciation and proper 
emphasis. 

6. A complete conjugation of the verb creer. 


Junior Anglo-Saxon Class. 


1. A good translation into English of a portion 

of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
. A good translation into English of a por- 

tion of the Anglo-Saxon Bible. 

3. What is the etymulogy of neighbour, boor, 
feudal, steward, wild, book. 

4. A complete conjugation of the regular verb 
lufian. 

5. An oral translation of a part of the Anglo- 
Saxon Bible read with proper emphasis. 
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The next session will begin on the 10th. 
September and continue till the 20th. of July 
follo wing. 
The expenses for the session of upwards of 
ten months are as follows :— 
Board, including bed and other rcom 2 








$100 
furniture, w ashing and attendance. 5 * . 
Fuel and Candles to be furnished by 
the Proctor at cost, and five per cent, 20 
estimated at " 
Rent of an entire Dormitory $16; for 2 8 
half if oecupied by two students. § ‘ 
Use of Library and public rooms. 15 
Professors fees, if one professor be 
attended, $50; if two, each $30; if > 75 
inore than two, "each Bd. 
$218 
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Dr. Harrison. 
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or he | instruction is conveyed, partly by lec- 
tures and partly by the study of approved text 
books, and in all cases, the assiduity of the stu- 
dent is tested by a rigid system of examination. 

Every student, under the age of twenty one 
years, is required to attend at least three Pro- 
fessors or two Professors and the Demonstrator 
of Anatomy and Surgery, unless, when he ma- 
triculates, his parent or guardian shall have pre- 
scribed, in writing, the schools which he is re- 
quired to attend, or unless, the Faculty for good 
cause shewn, shall allow him to attend less than 
three. 

Monthly circulars are written to the parents 
and guardians, stating the attendance of each 
student at lecture, and exhibiting the student's 
proficiency and deportment. 

To be admitted, the student must be sixteen 
years of age. He is required to wear a uniform 
dress the particulars of which are detailed in the 
enactments. This rule will be rigidly enforced ; 
the prescribed uniform will have te be worn on 
all occasions, both within and without the pre- 
cincts, when the student appears out of his room, 
except, that in warm weather, he may wear suc h 
light gown or coat within the precincts, as the 
Chairman may approve. 

The attention of parents and guardians is par- 
ticularly drawn to this enactment, in order that 
their sons or wards may not be provided with 

clothes which cannot be permitted to be worn. 

Students entering the University after the 
commencement of the session, shall pay board 
only for the time unexpired, at the yearly rate, 
but shall pay the full fees and rents at whatever 
time they may enter. 

In the Medical school, one full course at the 
University is considered by the authoyities of 
the University of Pennsylvania as equal to one 
course there. 


A. S. BROCKENBROUGH, Proctor. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. Se. 


Correspondents will please to impute any de- 
lay in noticing their communications, to the 





temporary absence of the editors. t 

Authors and Publishers, desirous of having 
works noticed in the Museum, must transmit 
them free of expense, to the Editors at the Uni- 
versity. = 

Advertisements, when of a purely literary 
character, will be inserted on the last rss of 
the Journal. 

It is the intention of the Editors to offer, occa- 
sionally, asa premium, a copy of the‘ Museum’ 
for one year, for the best essay, not exceeding 
six pages, written by a Student of the Univer- 
sity, on subjects to be specified. ™ 
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